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Early-Flowering Hardy Azaleas 


This class of Azaleas affords color in the garden at 
a time when color is scarce. The varieties listed be- 
low were introduced by the Arnold Arboretum from 
Siberia, Mongolia and Korea. Our stock has been 
grown from seeds produced by the plants in the Ar- 
boretum. ‘They are all thrifty and heavily rooted, 
and transplant with exceptional success. 


AZALEA DAHURICUM (Siberian Azalea) 

A small shrub, earliest of all Azaleas to bloom. Flowers 
single, medium size, bright rose color, open April 12th. 
Plants 2 to 24 feet tall, packed for 
shipment, $5.00 each 


AZALEA MUCRONULATUM (Mongolian Azalea) 
A tall-growing shrub. Flowers pale rose, upen April 20th, 
are unharmed by late frosts. Endorsed by Arnold Ar- 
beretum. 


Plants 2 to 2% feet tall, $4.50 each 


AZALEA POUKHANENSE (Korean Azalea) 
Low, dense, bushy, rounding. Flowers delicate rosy lilac, 
single, large, fragrant, open May 5th after the new leaves 
have formed. Very beautiful and perfectly hardy. The 
Arnold Arboretum Bulletin says: “This is one of the best 
of the Azaleas introduced by the Arboretum into American 
gardens, and a hardy decorative plant of first-rate im- 

portance. 


Plants 1% to 2 feet broad, $5.00 each 
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Rare Plants from Hicks 








Wonderful Autumnal Colors 


Glowing rich red and orange colored foliage makes 
the Chinese Christmas Berry (Photinia villosa) the 
most conspicuous shrub in October and early No- 
vember. 

Flat-topped clusters of small hawthorn-like blooms 


smother this tree-like shrub in June. The one-third 
inch long, oval, bright scarlet fruits hang on till after 
the leaves drop. An exceedingly useful but little 
known shrub, about which we shall be glad to send 
you details. 








Hicks Nurseries 


Box E Westbury, L. I., New York 
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SOW HARDY PERENNIAL 
SEEDS NOW 


For the Best Results 
The following are a few of our Specialties: 


COLUMBINE, Aquilegia, Farquhar’s Giant 
Long-spurred Hybrids, No. 6030—Packet, 50 cts.; 
Y% oz., $1.50. 


CANTERBURY BELLS, Campanula, Far- 
quhar’s Prize Mixed, No. 6325—Packet, 25 cts.; 
4 oz., $1.00. 


FOXGLOVE, Digitalis, Farquhar’s Superb 
Mixed, No. 6665—Packet, 25 cts.; %4 oz., 60 cts. 


HOLLYHOCKS, Chater’s Double, Special 
Mixture, No. 6980—Packet, 15 cts.; 4% oz., 75 cts. 


LARKSPUR, Delphinium Hybridum, Far- 
quhar’s Improved Mixed, No. 6561—Packet, 50 
cts.; 4% oz., $1.00. 


Send for our new 1925 Midsummer Catalogue 
which offers Pot-grown Strawberry Plants, Peren- 
nial Flower Seeds, Forcing Bulbs, etc. A copy will 
be mailed free on request. 


R. & J. Farquhar Company 
6 South Market Street, Boston, Mass. 














June 15, 1925 
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THE TALK OF THE DAY 


Flower Show in Boston 


Irises do not lend themselves as well 
as some other flowers to artistic ar- 
rangement, but unusual success in stag- 
ing them was obtained at the flower 
show in Horticultural Hall, Saturday 
and Sunday, June 6 and 7. Mrs. Homer 
Gage, Shrewsbury, (Allen Jenkins, su- 
perintendent,) departed from the usual 
custom at these shows and arranged 
her Irises in the form of a garden, 
taking the whole of the small exhibi- 
tion hall for the purpose. The garden 
centered around a large bed, in the 
middle of which was a pool and foun- 
tain. Other beds of irregular size bor- 
dered the room, all being edged with 
stones, while the containers holding the 
cut flowers were masked by peat moss. 
Mrs. Gage was given both the large 
gold medal of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society and the special 
silver cup offered by President Albert 
C. Burrage. 

Another remarkable display was put 
up by T. F. Donahue, of Newton Lower 
Falls, whose exhibit filled the first bay 
in the main exhibition hall. His flow- 
ers were massed against evergreen 
trees, and some of them were arranged 
very artistically in large baskets. It 
was the quality of Mr. Donahue’s ma- 
terial, however, which attracted atten- 
tion. He showed the newer kinds in 
great variety, and all, of course, splen- 
didly grown. Because of the high qual- 
ity of his Irises Mr. Donahue was givea 
the large gold medal of the Massa:hu- 
setts Horticultural Society. 

As was to be expected, Miss Grace 
Sturtevant, of Wellesley Farms, 
showed many of the newer varieties, 
ineluding some of her own handsome 
seedlings. She received first prize for 
the best collection of Irises introduced 
since 1915. Miss Marian Roby Case, of 
Weston, was awarded first prize in the 
class calling for 24 vases of Irises. Mr. 
Donahue received first in the class eall- 
ing for six varieties, one spike of each. 

T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, of West New- 
bury won first prize in the largest 
Rhododendron class, while Walter 
Hunnewell (T. D. Hatfield, superin- 
tendent) was awarded a silver medal 
for a display of Rhododendrons. 

George N. Smith, of Wellesley Hills, 
who has a very early garden, was able 


to show a large number of Peonies, 
as well as Irises, for which he was given 
a Bronze Medal. 

The Harvard Botanic Garden put 
up an unusually interesting collection 
of rock garden plants, and was 
awarded a silver medal. Although no 
attempt was made to construct a 
rockery, the plants were arranged 
on a sloping bank made by the use of 
stones and earth in large wooden 
boxes, creating an excellent effect. 

There was an unusually large col- 
lection of Calceolarias, entries being 
made by Mrs. R. M. Saltonstall of 
Brookline, and Howard Coonley of 
Readville, who divided the prizes. Mr. 
Coonley also showed a_handsone 
specimen of Clerodendron, an old 
greenhouse favorite which grows 
seven or eight-feet high. He also had 
a table of Streptocarpus and another 
of Gloxinias which attracted much at- 
tention, while Mrs. Saltonstall put up 
an excellent group of standard 
Fuchsias. Mrs. Nanna Mathews Bryant 
of Boston was given a silver medal 
for a new shrubby Calceolaria called 
Angleside, red in color and heavily 
flowered. 





Garden Clubs’ Year Book 


The Federated Garden Clubs of 
New York State have issued a Year 
Book for 1925, which contains 24 
pages and is filled with interesting 
material of a horticultural nature, as 
well as articles detailing the import- 
ant work being carried on by differ- 
ent garden clubs in the state. This 
federation has become a strong and 
growing organization. Mrs. John W. 
Paris, of Flushing, is the president, 
and each district has a representa- 
tive on the Board of Directors. Mrs. 
Leland L. Somers of Whitestone, L. L., 
is the editor of the Year Book. 





Next Year’s New York Flower Show 


T. A. Havemeyer has been chosen 
chairman and John Young secretary 
of the thirteenth New York Interna- 
tional Flower Show to be held March 
20-25, 1926. It is expected that the 
show will be the largest so far, as the 
third floor of the Grand Central Pal- 
ace has been rented, thus increasing 
the entire floor area thirty-five per- 
cent. The Garden Club of America 


- 


will co-operate as usual, staging its 
exhibits on the mezzanine floor. 

Charles H. Totty has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the Schedule 
Committee, and an appropriation of 
$25,000 has been made to cover all 
premiums in scheduled classes. The 
personnel of the flower show commit- 
tee is practically the same as in other 
years, except that the names of Mrs. 
Harold I. Pratt, Mrs. Samuel Sloan, 
and Mrs. William A. Lockwood have 
been added. These ladies will repre- 
sent the Horticultural Society of New 
York, of which Mr. Havemeyer is 
president. 





Fruit and Flower Mission 


The Benevolent Fraternity Fruit and 
Flower Mission, which is the Boston 
branch of the National Fruit and 
Flower Guild, has obtained permission 
to establish receiving booths at both 
the North and South Stations. Flowers 
and other garden products will be left 
at these booths daily during the sum- 
mer by commuters coming to Boston 
from outlying towns. They will be dis- 
tributed by the mission. Headquarters 
have been established at Horticultural 
Hall, where flowers, fruit and vege- 
tables will also be received. 





Summer Course in Horticulture. 


A series of lectures and demonstra- 
tions for nurserymen and landscape 
gardeners, as well as for others inter- 
ested in different phases of orna- 
mental horticulture, is to be con- 
ducted at Cornell University this sea- 
son. The course opens July 5, and 
ends August 15. There will be no 
entrance examinations, and tuition 
will be free to residents of the State, 
except that $10 will be charged for 
admission. 

The growing of woody plants, as 
well as perennials, will be taken up, 
and the students will also be made 
acquainted with the principles govern- 
ing the transplanting of trees, shrubs 
and herbaceous plants. Two excur- 
sions are planned fo Geneva, which 
is the large center of nursery inter- 
ests in northern New York. 





Flower Day at Amherst 


The Department of Floriculture at 
the Massachusetts College of Agri- 
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culture, Amherst, is to have charge of 
the program for July 28, which is in- 
cluded in Farmers’ Week. The lec- 
tures will be as follows: 

9 A.M. Roses for the Amateur 
Gardener. S. C. Hubbard. 

10 A.M. Planning the Home Flower 
Garden. Asst. Professor R. T. Miller. 

11 A.M. Succession of Bloom and 
Desirable Combinations of Perennials. 
Professor C. L. Thayer. 

At 1.30 o’clock in the afternoon 
those attending the course will in- 
spect nearby gardens, including that 
of Mrs. G. B. Churchill, where native 
plants have been used in great abun- 
dance in natural plantings, and that 
of Mrs. H. W. Cowan, where peren- 
nials have been used effectively. 





In the Arnold Arboretum 


The past week has found the Arnold 
Arboretum displaying its greatest 
floral procession of the season. Wher- 
ever one goes flowers in quantity still 
meet the eye. The broad-leaf Rhododen- 
drons have been covered with their 
rounded clusters of red, pink, purple 
and white blossoms. The Mountain 
Laurel has been in full bloom and so, 
too, has the Flame Azalea of the Ap- 
palachian Mountains which ranges in 
color from clear yellow through orange 
to scarlet; the first blossoms of the 
fragrant Azalea arborescens are open. 
American Viburnums which have been 
planted to great advantage along the 
roadside are a wealth of flowers. Par- 
ticularly noticeable are the Viburnums 
cassinoides, dentatum, affine and aceri- 
folium. 

Of Roses many species are now in 
blossom, while the Spiraeas and 
Deutzias are at the height of their 
season. The fragrant Philadelphus 
have opened and many of the Dog- 


woods including the magnificent Cornus — 


kousa chinensis are in bloom. The last 
of the true Lilaes, S. Sweginzowii and 
S. tomentella have been at the height 
of their glory and blooms are now 
open on the tree Lilac, S. amurensis. 
A number of Hawthorns are in blos- 
som and so, too, are the shrubby Poten- 
tillas. 

On the Bussey Hill many varieties 
of Cytisus and Genistas flaunt their 
yellow flowers, while the white, lemon 
and deep yellow blossoms of the Rock 
Roses cover the ground. The charming 
Kolkwitzia amabilis has been a mass 
of pink and nearby the pleasing 
Sophora viciifolia with its bluish calyx 
and white petals has never before been 
so full of blossoms. The Rose Acacias 
and the False Acacias have been laden 
with blossoms and the Yellow-woo} 
(Cladrastis) is flowering in great 
abundance. 


HORTICULTURE 


Native Orchids in Pennsylvania 


Following the precedent of Mr. 
Albert C. Burrage and Miss Marian 
R. Case, both Trustees of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society and 
also both Trustees of the American 
Orchid Society, Mr. F. E. Dixon of 
Philadelphia, a member of the Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural Society and a 
Vice-president of the American Or- 
chid Society, has recently planted out 
on his great estate at Elkins Park, 
Pennsylvania, over a thousand hardy 
native Orchids. The spot where these 
orchids are planted is a lovely, long 
wooded ravine, admirably suited to 
the growing and perpetuation of such 
plants. It is pleasant to find that the 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 
and the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society are successfully cooperating 
in wild flower preservation work. 





Peony Show in Philadelphia 


This year’s annual exhibition of 
the American Peony Society was held 
in Philadelphia in connection with an 








LATE JUNE WORK 


F there are bare patches in the lawn 
you can cover them quickly by sow- 
ing a mixture of two-tnirds perennial 
rye and one-third Kentucky biue grass, 
just before a rain. The perennial rye 
will come up in a week and will keep 
the ground green until the blue grass 
gets started. 
ed perennial seeds as early as pos- 
Sible, either in a cold frame or in 
a slightly raised seed bed outside. 
RDER spring bulbs now in order to 
have a good selection. Remember 
that Daffodils and other Narcissi can- 
not be imported after January 1 and 
that the supply of these bulbs will be 
very small for many years. 
REAK off the old flower heads of 
Rhododendrons that have ceased 
blooming, but do not remove any of 
the branches to which they are at- 
tached. 
AKE off the withered flower heads 
of Lilacs and cut back the plants 
somewhat if they are growing too tall. 
TAKE perennials which make tall 
growth, particularly Larkspurs, 
which often break down at the top if 
not supported. Bamboo canes make 
the best supports, but ordinary wooden 
stakes if painted green, are incon- 
spicuous. 
peg slender stemmed plants, like 
the Japanese Bellflower, even though 
they are low growing, are better for 
being supported with short sticks. 
OW the seeds of Zinnias and Mari- 
golds which can endure light frosts 
in order to give late blooms. 
EMOVE the half dried leaves of 
Tulips, Daffodils, and other Spring 
bulbs, as the bulbs have become suffi- 
ciently ripened by this time. 
oo out annuals in the bulb beds. 








| ipa the perennials and Roses 
with lawn clippings, peat moss, or 
other litter, if it is impossible to give 
water in dry weather. 

LANT endive, New Zealand spinach, 

winter turnips, Chinese cabbage, 
beans, carrots, kohlrabi, beets, sweet 
corn. pumpkins and squashes. 

ATE in the month set out celery 

plants, choosing the richest spot in 
the garden and one which is exposed 
to full sunshine. Moisture is impor- 
tant in the growing of celery at trans- 
planting time and all through the 














Season. 
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exhibition of the Pennsylvania Hor- 
ticultural Society. Unfortunately the 
severe hot wave and the early season 
interfered greatly with the exhibition, 
so that the burden of making a show 
fell largely upon Mr. James Boyd, of 
Movilla Gardens, and a few other 
growers. Movilla Gardens easily won 
the American Peony Society’s gold 
medal with an entry which included 
Lady Alexandra Duff, Le Cygne, Ed- 
win C. Shaw, Jubilee, Opal, Suzette 
and Claire Dubois, which seemed to 
be the outstanding flowers. of the col- 
lection. Judge Lawrence A. Vories, of 
St. Joseph, Mo., brought a collection 
of blooms, and while the trip was 
very trying, they were in fair condi- 
tion when shown. 

Reno Rosenfeld, of Des Moines, 
Iowa, was another long distance ex- 
hibitor who had some good looking 
flowers. Professor A. P. Saunders, of 
Clinton, N. Y., showed a collection of 
Tree Peonies which attracted much 
attention. 

At the business meeting held Satur- 
day morning, A. M. Brand, the well 
known Peony grower of Faribault, 
Minn., was elected president; W. W. 
Cook, of Clinton, Ia., vice president; 
W. F. Christman, of Robbinsdale, 
Minn., secretary; and James Boyd, of 
Haverford, Pa., treasurer. W. H. 
Thurlow, of West Newbury, Mass., 
was elected director. 

Ninety-four new members had been 
added to the society, which is now so 
large that a committee is to be ap- 
pointed to amend the by-laws. It was 
voted to have the next show at Fort 
Wayne, Ind., if the hall there is suit- 
able. 





Rose Pilgrimage to Harrisburg 

Members of the American Rose So- 
ciety from many states enjoyed the 
pilgrimage to Breeze Hill, the Har- 
risburg, Pa., home of J. Horace Me- 
Farland, editor of the ‘‘Rose An- 
nual,’’ on June 8. The pilgrimage 
was one of the most successful ever 
conducted by the society, Mr. McFar- 
land having two and a half acres in 
his garden, with every plant labeled, 
and also named in a ‘‘ Finding List’’ 
copies of which. were passed to each 
visitor. Mr. McFarland is a most sue- 
cessful plant collector, and has many 
Roses not to be found in the market. 
The speakers included Rev. Dr. Mills, 
president of the American Rose So- 
ciety, Mr. McFarland, Robert Pyle, 
Dr. Lee of Carlisle, Philip S. Moyer 
of Harrisburg, and Vice-President 
F. L. Atkins. The next pilgrimage is 
to be at Syracuse on June 22, where 
according to Dr. Mills, the members 
may expect to be filled with chicken, 
Roses and scenery. 
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HORTICULTURE 


SUCCESS WITH PERENNIAL 
LARKSPURS 





Delphiniums are among the oldest 
of all garden perennials. Yet they are 
made ever new by the constant crea- 
tion of charming novelties. They em- 
bellish the garden of the millionaire 
and glorify the back yard of the la- 
borer. Their colors are among the 
softest and most appealing of garden 
plants, and their uses are legion. The 
old-time D. belladonna has a shade of 
blue which is matched only by that of 
the sky. D. formosum is almost too 
deep a blue for many situations, but 
it mingles well with other kinds. The 
newer shades run through sapphires, 
turquoises, garnets, and pastel shades 
to pure white. 

The Chinese Larkspur (D. grandi- 
florum) has finely cut foliage quite 
different from that of other kinds, and 
produces attractive flowers practically 
all summer. It grows only two or three 
feet high and is not to be overlooked 
when a hardy border is being made. 

Until recently most of the newer 
Delphiniums came from Europe, but 
American growers are now putting 
out some wonderfully fine strains, sev- 
eral of them coming from the Pacific 
coast. The novelties include D. Zalil, 


a yellow Larkspur, and D. cardinale, 
which is bright red. They, like the 
white kinds, seem to have a somewhat 
less robust constitution than the old- 
fashioned varieties, but are well worth 
growing. 

Delphiniums, if cut back after each 
flowering season, will make a new 
burst of bloom. After they have been 
cut back, they should not be culti- 
vated or watered for a week or so. 
Then they can be fed with bone meal 
and given plenty of moisture, causing 
them to throw up new blooming 
spikes. Of course, no seed should be 
allowed to form. Delphiniums prefer 
a rich, well prepared and somewhat 
cool loam in an open situation. But 
they will grow and flower even in 
sandy soil if given plenty of water 
and bone meal. Bone meal is the best 
fertilizer for them. Manure should be 
avoided, unless it is placed in a deep 
trench under the plants where the 
roots will not come into direct con- 
tact with it until it has become thor- 
oughly rotted and incorporated with 
the soil. 

A little nitrate of soda worked into 
the soil late in July will help the fall 
crop, but water should be given in 
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abundance after the fertilizer has 
been applied. Moisture does much to 
increase the size of Larkspur blooms. 


Complaint is often heard that blight 
makes it difficult to grow Larkspur. 
Dry bordeaux mixture dusted over the 
crowns is a help, but does not always 
seem to keep blight away. Mrs. 
Francis King in one of her books sug- 
gests the following remedy for blight: 
‘‘Take four pounds of lump lime, one 
pound of powdered tobacco dust, one 
gallon of water to slack the lime. Let 
this slack as long as it will, and 
add more water to complete the slack. 
When it has ceased to boil, add 
enough water to make five gallons. 
In applying, use one quart of the 
solution to seven quarts of water. 
Pour a cupful around the roots of 
each plant, repeating every ten days 
if necessary. For large plants, in- 
crease the cupful to a pint.” 

Slugs can be kept away from the 
crowns in winter by covering them 
with finely sifted coal ashes. It is very 
important, also, to remove all of the 
old leaves in the autumn, as soon as 
they have fallen. 

Larkspur is readily grown from 
seed, but the seed must be fresh, as 
it will not sprout if it is over a year 
old. Seeds sown this season will give 
flowering plants next year, and seed 
ean be planted as late as August, al- 
though earlier planting is desirable. 


PERENNIAL LARKSPURS AS GROWN AT BAR HARBOR 
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A DOGWOOD FROM CHINA 





Our native Flowering Dogwood is_ ing its white bracts. This species is 


now past blossoming but its Oriental distributed from Central China, 
relative Cornus kousa is just expand- northeastward through Korea and 
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CORNUS KOUSA CHINENSIS BLOOMS ARE WITHOUT THE BLOTOCH OF THE 
AMERICAN DOGWOOD 
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much of Japan. It is perfectly hardy 
and flourishes in Boston. In the Ar- 
nold Arboretum its flowers are of 
greater bud hardiness than those of 
the native C. florida and in conse- 
quence it is an even more valuable 
garden plant. It has this advantage in 
winter that its flower buds, though 
formed in the autumn, are folded 
within a pair of ordinary foliage 
leaves and have therefore additional 
protection. 

C. kousa does not flower until June 
and its upstanding heads on rigid 
slender stalks have a foil of rich 
green leaves below. Thus, though the 
Flowering Dogwood of North Amer- 
ica and the Orient are close relatives, 
they are very dissimilar as garden 
plants and as they blossom at differ- 
ent seasons, there is room for both. 
The floral heads of C. kousa are abun- 
dantly produced, last for a month and 
finally become pink before they fall. 

The form from Japan to which the 
specific name belongs has been spar- 
ingly cultivated since 1860. The Cen- 
tral China type (var. chinensis) it 
has been my privilege and good for- 
tune to add to gardens. In this type 
the bracts are from five inches to six 
inches larger and broader than those 
of the type and often overlap to form 
a closed, flattened involucre around 
the button-like mass of real flowers. 
Some experts acclaim this the finest 
gift of China to western gardens. 
Certainly it ranks high in the realm 
of hardy flowering trees and its for- 
tunate introducer is proud of the 
opinion its merits have won for it. 

—E. H. Wilson. 
Arnold Arboretum. 





VIOLA JERSEY GEM 


One of the loveliest things in my 
garden this spring is the Viola Jersey 
Gem. It is the more satisfying because 
it meets expectation—an instance 
where the plant and flower are even 
more beautiful than the eatalogue 
picture and description. 

The flowers are like a very large 
single Violet with long stem and a 
delicate fragrance. The pure even 
color is a joy anytime of day but for 
sheer beauty as a bit of shining glory 
glistening in the dew, is at its best 
about 5.30 A. M. 

One plant bought a year ago mea- 
sures twelve inches across. I have 
gathered a dozen blooms from it sev- 
eral days in succession and each time 
enough fine upstanding flowers re- 
mained so that the continuity of its 
paean of praise was not marred nor 
the lesson of the abundance of good 
this Viola was teaching. A plant that 
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grew well last summer was lifted in 
the autumn and potted, hoping it 
would grow in the house and bloom 
during the winter, but it did not pros- 
per and before the ground was frozen 
was transplanted in the garden again. 
It did not live through the winter. 

I find that this Viola likes a rich 
soil such as Pansies relish, plenty of 
moisture and full sunshine. It has had 
those conditions beside my Lily tubs. 
Possibly the overhang of the winter 
protection of the Lilies helped to 
bring the Viola through so well but 
no special effort was made to protect 
it as I understood this variety was 
hardy. 

Its long blooming season is another 
item that makes it desirable. 

—Miss E. J. Fletcher. 


Kendal Green, Mass. 





STELLARIA LONGIPES LACTA 

A dainty little plant for the rock 
garden is the Stellaria longipes 
variety lacta, the seeds of which 
were brought to Hillerest Gardens by 
Professor M. L. Fernald of the Gray 
Herbarium of Harvard University 
from the Gaspé Peninsula, Canada. 
The little white star-shaped flower is 
the size of a lady’s glove button. The 
plant grows only about three inches 
high and its much serrated foliage 
resembles Lad’s Love or Southern- 
wood—only it is small and dainty, so 
well adapted to use in a rock garden. 

In our trial bed for these plants 
from the Gaspé Peninsula we have 
used small stones over the bed to re- 
tain the moisture. Many of them are 
doing well but this little Stellaria has 
so far proved one of the most inter- 
esting of the group. The flower is not 
remarkable, but the combination of 
the star-shaped white dainty little 
flower with the feathery grayish-green 
foliage is good. 





—M. R. Case. 
Hillerest Gardens, 
Weston, Mass. 
DISBUDDING PEONIES 


One of the difficulties found in the 
making of a paper such as Horticul- 
ture is the need of condensing the 
material published into small com- 
pass. The result sometimes is the ap- 
pearance of misleading statements, 
like the one in a recent number which 
dealt with the disbudding of Peonies. 
The paragraph should have stated, of 
course, that the choicest blooms are 
obtained by removing all but the cen- 
ter or terminal bud and not by taking 
off the terminal bud. It is not likely 
that removing the terminal bud would 
have much effect in improving the 
laterals. 
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SHRUBS 


Styrax Japonica 





Styrax japonica has bloomed well 
even in the more northerly states this 
season, having gone through the win- 
ter without much loss. This beautiful 
white-flowered plant cannot be de- 
pended upon, however, north of New 
York, although one old timer blooms 
profusely every year in the Arnold 
Arboretum. Where it flourishes it is a 
very desirable plant following close 
after the native Dogwood. It is partic- 
ularly good for landscape work, hav- 
ing a somewhat spreading habit. It 
looks very much like Cornus florida at 
a distance, and can be used advan- 
tageously either in groups or as a sin- 
gle specimen. Its Fuchsia-like flowers 
are borne along the entire length of 
each branch, and are especially lovely 
when one looks at them from below. 
This small tree is readily grown from 
seeds, but is rather hard to transplant 
and should be grown in pots. 





The Deutzias 


The Deutzias are not as hardy as 
many other shrubs, and for that rea- 
son should be given somewhat shel- 
tered places when planted in the 
north. This is particularly true of the 
dwarf species, D. gracilis, which 
blooms with the Tulips. It is only in 
sheltered spots that this Deutzia can 
be depended upon in the neighbor- 
hood of Boston. 

The hybrid Deutzia Lemoinei is 
somewhat hardier, and is a much taller 





DEUTZIA LEMOINEI 
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plant, growing five or six feet high. 
Its pure white flowers in cone-shaped 
clusters are very attractive. The flow- 
ers of this variety open out very full 
and are unusually large. 

Pride of Rochester, a tall variety 
with handsome  bell-like flowers, 
Venusta, Candidissima, Crenata and 
Watereri are among the good kinds 
to grow. D. crenata, also called D. 
seabra, sometimes grows ten feet high. 
Watereri is really a variety of scabra, 
and is prized for its large single flow- 
ers measuring an inch in diameter, 
white within and rosy-pink outside. 
This seems to be one of the hardiest 
of all the Deutzias, and produces 
masses of flowers two feet long. 

The Deutzias prefer a good loamy 
soil and plenty of moisture. The only 
pruning they require is the thinning 
out of the old branches. If it is found 
necessary to cut back plants, the work 
should be done immediately after they 
have flowered, as they bloom on wood 
of the previous season. They are eas- 
ily propagated from cuttings in June 
and July. 


The Privets 


Privets are used so universally for 
making hedges that their value as 
specimen plants or in mixed shrub 
planting is often overlooked. There are 
many persons, even among amateur 
garden makers who are not familiar 
with the flowers of Privet, although 
they have seen miles of hedges. When 
allowed to grow without hard cutting, 
the Privet becomes a shrub eight or 
ten feet high, producing in June large 
conical-shaped flower heads, the blos- 
soms being attractive creamy-white, 
but having a rather unpleasant odor. 

The Amur River Privet is perhaps 
the best to be used in a mixed plant- 
ing, being much hardier than the so- 
called California Privet. It makes a 
more upright growth than some of the 
other kinds, and flowers with great 
freedom. 

The European Privet, Ligustrum 
vulgare, is also an excellent species, 
and perhaps the most hardy of all. 
Moreover, it keeps its leaves until the 
winter is well advanced. Regel’s Privet 
is perhaps more ornamental, although 
not quite so vigorous in its habit of 
growth. It has a more spreading habit 
and a lighter appearance. 

One other variety which should be 
given attention is Ligustrum ibota, also 
very hardy and to be prized particu- 
larly for its black fruits, which make it 
attractive late in the season, and which 
are borne with remarkable freedom at 
the ends of the branches, where they 
become conspicuous. 
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PEONY AND ROSE SHOWS TO BE 
COMBINED 


Because of the unusual season it 
has been found expedient to unite the 
Rose Show of the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society with the Peony 
Show. The combined exhibitions will 
be held at Horticultural Hall, Satur- 
day and Sunday, June 20-21, opening 
at 1 P. M. Saturday and 12 M. Sun- 
day, and continuing until 9 P. M. 
Admission will be free. Lectures will 
be given by George N. Smith of Wel- 
lesley Hills, and Professor Hugh 
Findlay of Columbia University. 





ORCHID EXHIBITION TO BE 
HELD IN PHILADELPHIA 


At a meeting of the Trustees of 
the American Orchid Society held in 
Philadelphia on June 4, the invitation 
of the Pennsylvania Horticultural So- 
ciety to have the next exhibition of 
the American Orchid Society held at 
Memorial Hall, Philadelphia, on May 
7, 8 and 9, 1926, was accepted and the 
President, Mr. Albert C. Burrage and 
Messrs. F. E. Dixon and Louis Burke, 
both of Philadelphia, were appointed 
a committee with full power to ar- 
range and conduct the exhibition. The 
Trustees also elected Thomas W. 
Nason of Boston to be secretary of 
the Society for the ensuing year. 





LILIES OF THE EAST 


Probably there is no living man who 
is better equipped to write about the 
Lilies of the Orient than E. H. Wil- 
son, now the assistant director of the 
Arnold Arboretum, but twenty years 
of whose life has been spent collect- 
ing new and rare plants in the Far 
East, where he discovered the now 
famous Regal Lily. Mr. Wilson has 
seen practically all of the known 
Lilies as they grow wild, and has seen 
them again in cultivation in countless 
gardens of Europe, Asia, South 

*The Lilies of Eastern Asia. By E. H. 
Wilson. Published in England, but obtain- 


able from the office of Horticulture, Boston, 
Mass., at $6.00, plus postage. 
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Africa and America. It is natural, 
therefore, that he should have an in- 


timate and expert knowledge of 
Lilies, their habits and their cultural 
requirements. This knowledge has 


been put into a book, ‘‘The Lilies of 
Eastern Asia,’’* just from the press. 

This monograph marks an innova- 
tion in the construction of such 
books. It is seientifie enough to pass 
the test of the most critical. At the 
same time it is expressed in language 
simple enough to make it comprehen- 
sible to the merest amateur. This 
seeming anomaly is made possible by 
dividing the description of each Lily 
into two parts, the first being wholly 
botanical and the second popular. In 
this way every feature of each Lily, 
including its botanical characteristics 
and cultural requirements, are ade- 
quately dealt with. 

Another important feature is a 
bibliographical list in connection with 
each Lily, giving the important refer- 
ences to it which have appeared in 
different magazines. 

Finally, the book contains as an 
appendix a group of handsomely en- 
graved plates, showing many of the 
Lilies as they grow wild or in cultiva- 
tion, as well as Lily bulbs and fruits. 

It is obvious that this book be- 
comes immediately the standard ref- 
erence book on Eastern Lilies, and 
that it will be indispensable to every 
collector and scientific writer dealing 
with plants of this kind. 

Now let us see what it has for the 
amateur. First there comes a descrip- 
tion of Lilies in their natural haunts. 
Here much information is given which 
deals directly with the success and 
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failure of Eastern Lilies in Western 
gardens. The fact is pointed out that 
Lilium auratum blooms best from 
bulbs of medium size but that Amer- 
ican gardeners insist upon buying 
large bulbs which have lost their 
stamina. This probably explains why 
the Golden Banded Lily of Japan 
usually disappears after blooming 
two or three years. Most books 
say that this Lily grows in porous, 
open soil, overlaid by a deep carpet of 
woodland soil. The latter statement, 
Mr. Wilson says, is pure fiction. In 
Japan it grows freely on the slopes of 
the Fuji mountain, where the soil is 
always poor and hungry. It is open 
porous soil and not rich humus that 
this Lily luxuriates in. In common 
with all Lilies, it likes leaf soil, but 
it wants no unaerated, acid peat, and 
it loathes raw nitrogenous manures. 

Mr. Wilson says that most Lilies 
detest lime, that to many it is deadly 
poison, and that it is essential to 
none, although a few kinds, especially 
the Madonna Lily, are apparently in- 
different to its presence. 

Much emphasis is laid on good 
drainage, even in the case of Swamp 
Lilies, for if these Lilies are dug up, 
it is always found that the bulb rests 
on a stone or piece of rock, or on a 
tuft of firm sod, or nestles in gritty 
sand. The roots may be in wet mud or 
even hanging in the water, but the 
bulb is so placed that water cannot 
stagnate immediately under or around 
it, and in winter it is fairly dry. 

At one time many gardeners were 
recommending the growing of Lilies 
among the Rhododendrons, but this 
has not proved a wise plan. A few 
Swamp Lilies, like L. superbum 
(Turkscap Lily), of Eastern North 
America, and the Panther Lily of Cal- 
ifornia, can be cultivated without dif- 
ficulty in such a situation, but the 
Rhododendron bed is a poor place for 
the Eastern Lilies. It is Mr. Wilson’s 
experience that these Lilies thrive 
best when planted among Ferns or 
dwarf shrubs, such as Lavender, wild 
Roses, Deutzias, Ericas, Azaleas and 
Vacciniums. It seems that one must 
use Judgment, however, and must have 
some knowledge of the soils preferred 
by the Lilies being used. Mr. Wilson 
has seen L. Henryi growing ten feet 
tall in loam and leaf soil, and con- 
tinuing to thrive for many years, but 
disappearing completely in two sea- 
sons when planted in pure peat. He 
recommends that only Swamp Lilies 
be used among Rhododendrons and 
other peat loving shrubs, and that the 
others be kept for plantations where 
the soil consists of fibrous loam, sand 
and leaf mould. 
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The necessity of mulching is also 
stressed, particularly in spring when 
plants just starting are injured by hot 
sunshine. If the mulch is put on in 
the autumn, it prevents the thawing 
and freezing which separates the Lily 
roots from the soil and heaves them 
out of the ground. Rotted leaves or 
exhausted manure is recommended for 
mulching purposes. 

Most Lilies, according to the author, 
should be planted twice their own 
depth. That is to say, a bulb three 
inches high should have six inches of 
soil covering it. There are, however, 
exceptions, of which the Madonna 
Lily (L. eandidum) is the most im- 
portant. This Lily should be planted 
with only the top of the bulb covered 
with soil, and prefers a stiff loam in a 
situation fully exposed to the sun, al- 
though it will also grow in limestone 
soil. Mr. Wilson likes bulbs from the 
south of England best, although ad- 
mitting that most dealers insist that 
French grown bulbs are superior. He 
points out that the Madonna Lily 
should invariably be planted within 
six weeks after the date of flowering, 
as its resting period is very short, and 
at the best it dislikes being moved. 

In his final word of advice, Mr. 
Wilson emphasizes the danger of us- 
ing fresh manures in the cultivation 
of Lilies. For that matter, even arti- 
ficial fertilizers are banned. It is leaf 
soil, apparently, and not manure 
which Lilies require, and this mate- 
rial is obtained by giving an annual 
mulch of fallen leaves each autumn. 





IRIS MARY BARNETT 


Mary Barnett (Cumbler) although 
not yet in commerce is one of the 
most promising of the new seedlings, 
which have been shown at the Amer- 
ican Iris Society shows in the last 
few years, and can best be described 
as a deeper Princess Beatrice with a 
very bright conspicuous orange beard, 
which renders this variety even more 
charming and outstanding than the 
famous Princess Beatrice itself. It 
has been officially classed in the Iris 
Society Class 1-A, lavender selfs, un- 
der Type 2-A Pallida Dalmatica. Mr. 
Farr who judged the show where it 
was first exhibited, gave it a rating of 
91 points, and other judges since then 
have said that it should be rated any- 
where from 90 to 94. Not being in 
commerce it has not had any official 
rating placed upon it, but all persons 
who admire Pallida Dalmatica and 
Princess Beatrice will want to try 
this new variety when it becomes 
available. Height over three feet. 

—John C. Wister. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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| VEGETABLES | 


- 


Vegetable Marrows 





There are garden makers here and 
there who have discovered the good 
qualities of the English vegetable 
marrows, but for the most part these 
excellent vegetables are ignored in 
this country, although planted very 
heavily across the water. Vegetable 
marrows are grown in much the same 
way as summer squashes. It is not 
possible to obtain as many varieties in 
this country as in England, but sev- 
eral kinds are sold by the seed stores, 
and of course it is quite possible to 
import whatever varieties may be de- 
sired. 

The type of vegetable marrow most 
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which grows rapidly, seed can he sown 
now. 


Endive 


The endives are among the best of 
salad plants, and can be planted 
as late as early July, although it is 
better, probably, to sow the seeds late 
in June. The endives will not stand 
a hard freezing like kale, but never- 
theless are very valuable fall salad 
plants, because they can be dug up, 
root and all, and taken into the house 
cellar, when cold weather comes. If 
the roots are shaken free from soil 
and bedded in sand, the plants will 
keep a surprisingly long time, what- 
ever leaves wither and die being re- 
moved. Some gardeners make a prac- 
tice of leaving the plants in the ground 
until after the first light frosts and 
then putting them in sand in a cold 
frame, with the sash on. 
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ENGLISH VEGETABLE MARROWS ARE GROWN LIKE SUMMER SQUASHES 


commonly grown is shaped very much 
like the watermelon, and only slightly 
smaller. There are running forms, but 
the bush type is better for the aver- 
age garden, although not bearing 
quite so heavily. The running vari- 
eties produce enormous crops, but 
cover a large amount of ground. 


The vegetable marrows seem to be 
bothered but little with borers and 
ean be grown with any ordinary gar- 
den cultivation, although they like 
rich soil and are more prolific if a 
little manure is used in each hill. Mar- 
rows are less watery than summer 
squashes, although the flavor is very 
much the same. When they get old, 
they can be used for making pies, 
which will pass for squash pies, and 
the rind is excellent for the making 
of sweet pickles. It being a vegetable 


When endive is being grown out of 
doors, the heads should be blanched 
by tying it up with raffia, but this 
blanching is not necessary when the 
plants are taken indoors. Outside 
plants should be tied up only in dry 
weather. They will rot if tied when 
wet. 


The general culture of endive is 
similar to that followed in the grow- 
ing of lettuce. The plants seem to be 
benefited by transplanting and the 
crop needs rich ground because it will 
not be crisp unless it grows rapidly. 

There are two types of endive, one 
being curled and the other carrying 
broad straight leaves. The curled kind 
is most commonly used by home gar- 
den makers. The broad leaved Bata- 
vian endive is excellent for stews and 
soups, and can also be used as a salad. 
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! RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS 
OF A ROVING GARDENER 











Apparently there is much to learn 
yet about the soil conditions required 
by flowering plants of different kinds. 
Some reports say that Delphiniums 
have shown great improvement when 
planted on limestone soil. Other 
growers report that lime if used in any 
quantity checks the blooming of the 
plant. Apparently there is also some 
difference of opinion about the use of 
lime on Japanese Irises. I believe that 
one or two articles have appeared in 
different publications suggesting the 
use of lime for these Irises. This, how- 
ever, is contrary to the usual opinion. 

Some growers go so far as to advo- 
eate the use of aluminum sulphate for 
the purpose of making the soil acid. 
Possibly the use of this material would 
make it easier to grow these Irises in 
places where they have refused to 
thrive. It is well understood that Irises 
in this group prefer a semi-marshy soil 
and like somewhat swampy conditions 
in the spring. It is also an accepted 
fact that soils in such situations are 
always sour. I think that amateurs 
who use lime on their Japanese Irises 
will: make a mistake, although whether 
they would be wise to use aluminum 
sulphate is as yet an open question. 
Of course it is quite different with 
the Bearded Irises. They grow natur- 
ally under very different conditions 
from the Japanese Irises, and un- 
doubtedly are benefited in average 
soil by an occasional application of 
lime. 

There can be no question, however, 
about the use of lime when growing 
Peonies. There seems to be no part of 
the country where Peonies are not 
improved and made more resistent to 
disease by the free use of lime, both 
at planting time and after the plants 
have become established. Some of the 
best growers make a practice of 
sprinkling lime over the roots when 
they put them into the ground. 





Speaking of Peonies, by the way, I 
am reminded that the Bulletin of the 
American Peony Society for May has 
just come to my desk. Among the in- 
teresting things in this Bulletin is an 
article on _ rose-scented, fragrant 
Peonies, written by H. G. Reading, of 
Franklin, Pa. He finds that Edulis 
superba is the earliest Peony to bloom 
having a pronounced rose fragrance. 
This is an old time Peony and cheap 
in price, but none the less valuable 
on that account. 


Mme. Verneville is set down as the 
next sweetly scented Peony to flower. 
This, too, is an old timer, and all 
growers who have it in their gardens 
know that it fills their rooms with its 
fragrance. As Mr. Reading points out, 
however, this Peony is woefully weak 
in substance, so that it is not to be 
recommended as confidently as Edulis 
superba. 

Mlle. Russeau, which comes next is 
strong and sturdy. This is a sulphur 
white variety with a pinkish flesh 
colored center and a strong rose fra- 
grance. 

Among other varieties which Mr. 
Reading ineluded in his list is Mlle. 
Leonie Calot, which is listed by some 
growers, I believe, as Mons. Charles 
Leveque. It is under this name that 
it is deseribed by the late Henry S. 
Cooper as one of the most delicately 
beautiful of all Peonies, in spite of 
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the fact that it is rated rather low 
by the Peony Society. 

Still other Peonies which are rec- 
ommended are R. C. Brand, Frances 
Willard, La Perle, Mme. Boulangier, 
Nine Secor, Biebrich, Galathee, Love- 
liness and Lucy E. Hollis, the last 
named being three very late varieties. 





Another excellent discussion of 
Peonies appears in the nineteenth 
annual report of the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, which has just 
been issued. Ontario has a large num- 
ber of very active horticultural so- 
cieties, the members of which are 
ardent garden makers. The report, 
therefore, is of much wider interest 
than most documents of this kind. 

Benjamin Johnson, of Hamilton, 
undertakes to answer the question 
often asked as to why Peonies do not 
bloom. He finds several reasons, one 
of the most common being too deep 
or two shallow planting, amateurs not 
realizing that the crowns should be 


almost exactly two inches under the * 


surface. The use of strong manures 
which injure the roots is also a com- 


PEONY OFFICINALIS ROSEA SUPERBA 
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mon reason for failure with Peonies, 
while it is not unusual for the soil to 
become exhausted by reason of long 
growth in one place. 

Mr. Johnson points out that Peonies 
develop their buds in the soil during 
August and September, and for that 
reason should be given an abundance 
of moisture and kept well cultivated 
during that’ month. Water is also 
needed at the blooming season. 

Mr. Johnson recommends three to 
five eye divisions for amateurs, but 
says that when very small divisions 
are received late in the autumn, it is 
well to pot them and keep them in a 
cool, comfortable cellar for the win- 
ter, planting them out when spring 
comes. This is a hint which may well 
be considered by amateurs who pur- 
chase small divisions of expensive 
varieties. 

Although this grower has tried out 
most of the new kinds, he still recom- 
mends some of the old-fashioned 
Peonies for the home garden. He likes 
the Fern Peony, tenuifolia plena, be- 
cause it comes very early, and he likes 
the old-time red officinalis rubra 
plena for the same reason. He also 
advocates growing the light pink 
officinalis rosea superba. 

The Officinalis Peonies, which were 
the ‘‘Pineys’’ of our grandmothers’ 
day, have not suffered greatly by 
comparison with the new and im- 
proved kinds. They are not. to be 
grown in a large way, of course, but 
they are needed in every collection, 
and no Peonies are more desirable in 
the suburban garden. 





Another writer in this Bulletin, 
Rev. George W. Tebbs, of Burlington, 
Ont., has some interesting suggestions 
to make about the growing of Iris. 
Rev. Mr. Tebbs is fond of bulbous 
Irises, and grows the English, Dutch, 
Spanish and French varieties, which 
he has found very pleasing. He makes 
a practice of lifting them each year 
late in June, drying them out and 
separating the new bulbs from the 
parent bulb. In late September he re- 
plants them for the following season. 
In this way he keeps his bulbous 
Irises blooming freely year after year, 
but has found that the French kinds 
will not endure severe winters as well 
as the other kinds mentioned, many of 
them rotting in the ground. 

For winter protection Rev. Mr. 
Tebbs likes the dead and dried tops 
of the Iris itself, but also uses the 
leaves of Gladioli. He prefers this 
material to straw, finding that the 
latter is likely to contain weed seeds. 

If Iris rot appears, as it occasion- 
ally does, he digs out the diseased 
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parts at once and burns them. As a 
preventive measure he uses a one per- 
cent solution of formaldehyde or a 
solution of potassium permanganate, 
a level teaspoonful of the erystals to 
a quart of water. He finds that the use 
of lime is the best remedy for leaf 
spot, which causes the brownish-yel- 
low discoloration on the leaves. 





SOWING PERENNIAL SEEDS 


For some reason most of the seeds- 
men wait until midsummer before is- 
suing their perennial seed catalogues. 
Yet with a few exceptions all per- 
ennials and biennials should be sown 
this month, preferably within the next 
ten days. Then they will have a 
chance to get well started before hot 
weather comes, and will make plants 
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It is not advisable te sow the seeds 
broadcast. Better results are obtained 
by using -shallow drills about five 
inches apart, for it is easier then to 
keep the seedlings free from weeds 
and to stir the ground. It is well to 
keep the beds shaded and moist until 
germination begins. 





A YELLOW TREE PEONY 


For a long time I longed to see a 
yellow Peony. Last week (but soon 
cooked by the tremendous heat of 
early June) there was one superb 
bloom on Paeonia lutea hybrid Sou- 
venir de Maxime Cornu, in the Peony 
group at the Botanic Garden of Har- 
vard University. The plant is much 
like any Tree Peony, but the flower is 
a marvel. It comes later than the com- 
mon Tree Peonies, and even larger, 








CEMENT FRAMES WITH LATH SHADING FOR STARTING PERENNIAL SEEDS 


large enough to move readily in the 
autumn. 

It is very convenient to use a cold- 
frame. Such a frame is readily shaded 
with a covering of laths, each spaced 
the width of a lath apurt. Some grow- 
ers like to use cheese cloth elevated 
on sticks at the corners, high enough 
to admit air. 

Lacking a coldframe the seeds can 
be sown in a specially prepared seed 
bed in a corner of the garden where 
the soil can be made very fine and 
where there is no danger of washing 
when heavy rain storms come. Cheese 
cloth can also be used as a shelter to 
shade such a bed if natural shade is 
missing. Beds slightly raised are best. 

A soil to which leaf mold and sand 
have been added is best for starting 
seeds. The seeds themsclves should be 
soaked for twenty-fcur hours in 
warm water. Then if they are hard 
to handle, they can be mixed with an 
equal part of fine sand. 


for the catalogued six inches the ex- 
pansion was really eight inches. The 
volume of petals was more enormous 
than in any of the tree or garden 
group, a gigantic ‘‘bomb’’ like a prize 
Savoy cabbage. But the color is the 
event of its existence—a coppery red, 
shaded yellow, just like the Pernet 
Roses, for example Mme. Edouard 
Herriot, in hot sun. May it set seed. 

This plant came from the Wyomis- 
sing Nurseries, which had the original 
stock in America. As it is not cata- 
logued this year it must still be 
searce. It is a Lemoine hybrid be- 
tween the Tree Peony and P. lutea, a 
wild yellow tree species. The sister 
hybrid, ‘‘La Lorraine’’ has a bud to 
develop, and should be a soft yellow, 
expanded about mid-June. Though 
searce in the trade, these two Peonies 
are hardy at Boston, and the flowers 
are yellow. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 

Cambridge, Mass. 
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ROSES IN SUMMER* 





Tea and Hybrid Tea Roses bloom 
only on new growth. This means you 
must have new growth to get flowers. 
New growth in mid-summer needs 
constant stimulation in the form of 
frequent cultivation, plenty of water, 
and some fertilizer. It also means that 
roses must be healthy and free from 
insects. 

Keep the beds absolutely free from 
weeds—and any plant except a Rose 
is a weed in a Rose-bed. Keep the sur- 
face loose and dust-like at all times. 
Rake the beds often, especially as 
soon as the soil will crumble after 
rains. A mulch may be laid on the 
beds to conserve moisture and to les- 
sen the amount of cultivation needed. 
The mulch may be of lawn clippings, 
broken or ground tobacco stems, im- 
ported peat moss, which is not so very 
expensive, or even of finely chopped 
cornstalks. Sawdust is bad. Manure 
is dangerous. 

Your beds should be well drained, 
so that they will not become stagnant 
or soggy. Roses like lots of water, but 
it must be clean, pure water and it 
must not linger in the beds. To sprin- 
kle them is just to tease them. Give 
them a good honest bucketful apiece. 
This can be done in the evening, if 
care is taken not to wet the foliage. 
If you must sprinkle, do it in the 
morning, otherwise you invite mildew. 


Do not starve your Roses. A trow- 
elful of sheep manure, alternated with 
the same amount of bonemeal every 
two weeks, is good; certain ready- 
made chemical fertilizers seem to be 
good, if you follow directions given 
by the manufacturer; but the good 
old standby is liquid manure. Good 
manure is hard to get in cities but 
anyone who has an automobile can 
collect enough good cow manure from 
pasture fields along unfrequented 
roads to keep his garden flourishing. 

A couple of tin buckets and a broad 
shovel and plenty of nerve are all 
that is required. Liquid manure is 
made by suspending a coarse bag filled 
with cow-manure or stable manure in 
a suitable container full of water; or 
it may be put in the container and the 
water poured over it, but it is messy 
to handle that way because it has a 
tendency to float on the top. Commer- 
cial sheep manure will also serve. The 
liquid should be fairly brown — not 
just tinted. It can be used copiously 
and safely, if you water the roses well 
before using it. 





* From the Members’ Handbook for 1925 
of the American Rose Society. 


Keep insects and diseases in check. 
Here are the specifies once again. For 
aphis and thrips use tobacco dust, or 
spray with a solution of nicotine. 
‘‘Black-Leaf 40’’ is good. 

Rose-bugs are almost immune to 
sprays and poisons. Certain sprays 
are said to be effective, but no reports 
of the complete control of this pest by 
using them have reached the editor. 
Pick them by hand into a jar contain- 
ing water and keroSene. Keep the 
ground well stirred; at one stage of 
their existence they inhabit the soil. 
Protect precious plants by netting. 

For mildew use dusting sulphur, or 
the Massey dust. 

For black-spot use the Massey dust. 

For insects which eat the leaves, the 
Massey dust is effective. 

Lest you forget, the Massey dust 
is composed of nine parts dusting sul- 
phur (not the ordinary flowers of sul- 
phur) and one part of dusting arse- 
nate of lead. The materials can be 
bought separately and combined as 
needed. 

Apply this dust before mildew or 
black-spot appears. Use a dusting gun, 
or tie a quantity of it up in a thin bag 
and beat it with a stick among the 
roses. Do it when the air is very still, 
and before rains. When aphids are 
present some rose-growers combine 
the tobacco dust with sulphur-arse- 
nate in the proportions of nine parts 
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sulphur, one part arsenate of lead, 
and two parts of tobacco dust. 

Experiment with other things if 
you want to, but remember you are 
taking a chance. The Massey dust is a 
tested and sure control for these 
diseases. 

Destroy all fallen, yellowed, and 
spotted leaves. This will reduce the 
chance of infection. You cannot cure 
black-spot when you once have it. 
You must prevent it. 

Cut your Roses liberally, with stems 
as long as possible, but allow at least 
two leaves of the stem to remain on 
the bush. Be generous with your Roses 
and share them with your friends. 

Next year’s climbing Roses will be 
borne on new canes which grow this 
vear. Take out the old canes this sum- 
mer as soon as the blooming season is 
over, and train up new canes to take 
their place. Cut out excess canes. 
Keep your climbers under control at 
all times. Neglect will make them un- 
manageable. 

Write about your Rose troubles to 
the nearest member of the Committee 
of Advising Rosarians named in the 
Members’ Handbook of the American 
Rose Society. Enclose a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope, and leave space 
on your letter so that advisor can an- 
swer below. 

Visit other members of the Ameri- 
can Rose Society within your commu- 
nity. That means a radius of 50 or 
100 miles, depending upon what your 
automobile can do in a day. 
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THE AGNES ROSE 


This Rugosa Hybrid Rose is a de- 
cided change of color of bloom in the 
rugosa group. It is a cross between 
Rosa rugosa as the seed plant and 
Persian Yellow as the pollen plant 
and is in bloom at the present time 
in the Harvard Botanic Garden. The 
flowers are double, fragrant and pale 
yellow in color. Although the plants 
here are small, one can readily see by 
the earliness, distinct color of the 
flower and hardiness that this variety 
should prove a great acquisition to 
the list of rugosa Roses. The cross 
was made by. the late Dr. William 
Saunders at the Central Experimental 
Farm, Ottawa, Canada, about the 
year 1900. 

. —Francis Lazenby. 
Cambridge, Mass. 





ROSE LEAFHOPPERS 


A whitening of the foliage and the 
presence on the undersides of the 
leaves of tiny, quite lively, white, or 
pale yellow insects may be observed 
in most Rose plantings at this time of 
year. Because of their rapid move- 
ments, these little creatures are 
known as leafhoppers, and by the 
latter part of May or early in June 
they are nearly or quite full grown. If 
in large numbers, the hoppers may 
cause much disfiguring of the foliage 
by puncturing the tender leaf tissues 
and sucking the juices. Each feeding 
puncture leaves a white spot which is 
especially noticeable on the upper 
surface of the leaf, the spots running 
together and covering the whole sur- 
face of the leaf when the insects are 
numerous. 

The young leafhoppers are easily 
killed by an application of nicotine 
and soap in water. After the insects 
are fully matured, however, they fly 
so quickly when disturbed that it is 
impossible to control them with a 
spray. For a few Rose plants, a mix- 
ture of one teaspoonful of Black Leaf 
40, or nicotine sulfate, and two 
ounces of soap to one gallon of water 
is recommended by the Geneva, N. Y., 
Experiment Station. The solution 
should be applied thoroughly to the 
underside of the leaves, either with a 
sprinkling can or with a small hand 
spray. 





PHYSALIS FRANCHETIL 


Garden makers who are not famil- 
iar with this plant often give it a 


place in the border which is too con- 
spicuous. The foliage is not very orna- 
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Shrub 6 to rarely 15 feet fF 
with masses of bell-shaped 
flowers, yellowish or pale 
orange, veined darker red 
on pendulous stalks in May. 
One of the handsomest of 
ericaceous plants; foliage 


turning brilliant red in 
autumn. 
Each 10 100 
9-12in. .75 6.75 60.00 
12-18 in. 1.00 9.00 81.00 
18-24in. 1.50 13.50 120.00 
2- 3ft. 2.50 22.50 





Many rare plants of the 
Arnold Arboretum 


Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 





ENKIANTHUS CAMPANULATUS 
‘ REDVEIN ENKIANTHUS 





Catalogue of Hardy American Plants and Specimen Evergreens 


HARLAN P. KELSEY 





REDVEIN ENKIANTHUS 
Courtesy of Arnold Arboretum 


SALEM, MASS. 
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gold, and contains 





America’s Greatest Garden 
The Arnold Arboretum 
by ERNEST H. WILSON, M.A., V.M.H. 


MAGNIFICENT volume describing the work and 

history of the greatest garden achievement in all 

America in the propagation and acclimatization of 
shrubs, trees, vines, conifers and broad-leaf evergreens. 


Told simply, in eighteen chapters, which contain inval- 
uable data for both the professional and amateur gardener. 


The book is handsomely bound in cloth, stamped in 


FIFTY EXQUISITE FULL PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS 


PRICE, THREE DOLLARS 


at all Bookstores or from the 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society, Boston, Mass. 
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mental, and the flowers themselves 
amount to little. It is only in the 
autumn when the seed pods take on 
the brilliant orange color which has 
given them the name of Chinese Lan- 
terns that they become of any value. 
Even then the foliage falls as the 
fruits ripen, so that the plants should 
be somewhat hidden among other ma- 
terial. Many persons grow these 
Chinese Lanterns for cutting, and 
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ELE EK EATS ERERERTREAM 


prefer to plant them in rows, culti- 
vating them like vegetables, without 
regard to their garden effect. They 
like a light soil, and the richer it is 
the larger the lanterns will be. In 
warmer sections the plants are peren- 
nials, dying down and coming up 
every spring, but in the north they 
must be started every year. Started 
plants set out when fairly well grown 
will give good results. 
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CHERRY HILL QUALITY FOR 1925 “New England Quality” 
Is better than ever. O tal ill fully describe ioli ini 
: ‘Choice -sleta Iris, Satins ont aaley Ganhin Feikailiie el Ga ne Eee 
‘ Catalog of 125 of the 
Ornamental evergreens, shade trees, shrubs and vines, Rhododendrons, es 

Kalmias and Azaleas. better varieties on request 

CHERRY HILL NURSERIES WEST NEWBURY, MASS. SAUNDERS GARDENS 


(T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc.) 


Not open Sundays 








ROCK GARDENERS | 


I am introducing Talinum calycinum, 
@ new hardy perennial succulent. 
Small green tufts holding high many 
pink and gold flowers. 
$5.00 per dozen prepaid 
RALPH W. SHREVE 


Farmington Arkansas 


PUGET SOUND PEONIES 
Nowhere in the world can better peo- 
nies be grown than on the North 
Pacific Coast. Here soil and climate 
conspire to produce fine, sturdy roots 
and unbeatable flowers. Prepaid de- 
livery. Catalogue in May. 

IVAN W. GOODNER 
R.F.D. 12, Box 214, Seattle, Wash. 


B. M. & M. E. Latham 
Mansfield, Mass. 


Gardens at North Scituate, R. I. 

















OFFERED for immediate delivery: 
Iris Jsoiine 
In quantity for mass 


FIFTY 
GLORIOUS PEONIES 
Send for New List 


PEONIES and IRISES 


Sterling Quality—Milton Hill, Pres. 
Wilson, Mrs. Harding, Jeannot, Le 
Cygne, Kelway’s Glorious, &c. Grown 
right, packed right and priced right. 
Descriptive catalog free to readers of 
Horticulture. Address 


E. M. Buecuty, Greenville, Ohio 








planting . 
$20 per 100 Isaac S. Hendrickson 
S. S. BERRY Flower field, Seabrook Nurseries 


745 W. Highland Ave., Redlands, Calif. 


Box E. Long Island, N. Y. 











Prepaid Shipments on all orders for 


received before August first, and 
a copy of BRUNT’S GARDEN 
GUIDE for orders over $1.00. 
Send for Price List 
ORCHADOTTE NURSERIES 
Box H. West Point, Pa. 











Design in the Little Garden. 


GARDEN BOOKS 


The Gladiolus Bulbs at Sunny- 
mede Gardens will all be planted 
before June Ist. 

Siberian Irises can be had now. The 
dwarfs, intermediate, Standard and 
Japanese can be had in August and 
September. 

Siberica Orientalis, Blue King $2.00 
per dozen; $8.00 per hundred. 

Siberica Orientalis, Snow Queen 
$2.25 per dozen; $10.00 per hundred. 


Iris List on Request 
“SUNNYMEDE GARDENS 
Walpole Street, SHARON, MASS. 


LOUIS G. ROWE 
Seabrook, New Hampshire 


SUPERIOR GLADIOLI 








IRIS OF QUALITY 
Send for descriptive list of the World's 
Best Tall Bearded Iris. We specialize 
in French and English novelties im- 
ported direct from the introducers. 
Stock true to name. Orders receive 
personal attention. 


H. S. JACKSON 
115 Lutz Ave., West LaFayette, Ind. 











Pietoher Btecle «2. ccc cccccsncces $1.75 : 
os A ape — nave Evie “aoe 2.00 20 Miles from Boston 
arden Bluebook of Annuals an Visitors Welcomed 
Biennials. Henry Stuart Ortloff .. 2.50 
The Complete Garden. GLADIOLI OF 
CS SU reer eee 6.00 MERIT : 


The .Little Garden. Mrs. Frances King 1.75 
Gardens In and About Town. 
Minga Pope Duryea .........6+6. 5.00 


300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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or “Rain’’ tells you how to rid your- § 
self of all such worry and bother— 


J p 0 
f this b 


IRISES and PEONIES 
Highly rated varieties from private 
garden for sale or exchange. Priced 
very low. Pleased to send list. 

WALTER TIMMERMAN 
2017 Freeman Avenue 
Kansas City, Kansas 
Member Am. Peony Soc. & Am. Iris Soc. 


E. PARKER HAWES 
66 Bradfield Avenue 


Roslindale Mass. 














Ten days hot, dry weather means § 
‘\ that your lawn is robbed of its vel- 
\ vety green and your flower and veg- 
etable gardens ruined or else you must 
spend several hours each day at the 4 
end ditty, tiresome job of watering with } 


a hose. 
Our amazingly interesting book 


how you can have gardens and lawns 
that ard ‘“‘the talk'of the town’’—and 





DIRIGO GLADIOLUS 
GARDENS 
MAINE GROWN BULBS 
Pure Stock — Specified Size 
Moderate Prices 
JOHN E. SNELL 


125 Concord St. Portland, Maine 


UPHAM’S CORNER DAHLIA 
GARDENS 
A. E. Thatcher, Dahlia Specialist 


17 Hamlet St., Dorchester, Mass. 
Write for Catalogue 














do it with less labor than you 
thought possible. 





WANTED: 
wholesale and retail. Hustler wanted to take 


DAHLIA PLANTS 


Strong, healthy, well ripened plants 
out of the coldframe, ready June 1. 


g 247 Water St., Trey, Obie. Champagne ..........000. 1.00 
> eS -50 
Kitty Dunlap ..........- « £0 
—, ee ow Warner ... _~ 
au OS RACE d 
HELP WANTED Tommy Atkins ........... .50 


Nurseryman experienced in 








JOHN I. GURNEY 
22 Highland St., Dorchester, Mass. 


charge -of field work retail department large 
New England establishment. Address V. Care 
of Horticulture, 300 Mass. Ave., Boston. 
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Hardy Chrysanthemums 


HARDY EXHIBITION CHRYSAN- 
THEMUMS—Bronze, Pink, Lavender, 
White, Red and Yellow Flowers, meas- 
ure 6 to 8 inches in diameter. 


Postpaid, 6 PLANTS, $1.10 
HARDY ORIENTAL POPPY. Diversi- 


fied and brilliant colors — Scarlet, 
Orange, Pink. Flowers measure 8 
inches in diameter, 12 
Prd vbiole bie os t.ath ole 010.0 ° 

Y CARNATIONS—Large double 
fragrant, all colors; very attractive. 
New, never seen before (Grenadin). 
White, Scarlet, Rose, Pink, Chestnut, 
ee 2 ee _ Pink and 
variegated ; plants; fie 
QUO 55 nd 4 bo eben wee dss $1.10 
HARDY BUTTERFLY BUSH OB 
SUMMER LILAC—A pretty shrub of 
spreading habit, growing 5 to 6 feet 
high and flowering freely the first 
season. The long tapering flower spikes, 
often 12 to 15 inches long, are covered 
densely with lilac-like violet-mauve 
colored blooms from June till frost. 
Delightfully fragrant. porns the Sum- 
mer this plant is a Mecca for butter- 
flies, and for this reason it is named 
the ‘‘Butterfly Bush.’’ 
Last forever; 2 plants...... ° 


Order Now Before the ee 
WE SHIP EARLY ON P G 
TIME. FREE CATALOGUE for other 
hardy blooming Plants, Bulbs, Roots, 
etc. 


SUCCESS CULTURE 
60 ACRES OF FLOWEES 
25,000 FEET OF GLASS 

Don’t Miss THIS Offer 


Cut out this adv. and return 
with order 


ADOLPH FISCHER 
Wholesale Florist 
Greenhouses at 24th St. and 
Wm. Penn Highway 
EASTON, PA. 
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Everything for the 
Garden, Farm, Lawn and 


Greenhouse 
Catalog Free. 


518-516 MARKET Sr 
PHILA. 








IRIS and PEONIES 


Bloom in June 


Everybody is invited to come 
and see them. You will not be 
asked to buy, but may conduct 
yourselves just as you would in 
your own gardens. If you can’t 
come, why not let me send you 
a catalogue? 


GEO. N. SMITH 
167 Cedar Street 


Wellesley Hills, Mass. 














Import Dutch Bulbs Direct 


VAN’T HOF & BLOKKER 
Limmen Holland 
Catalogue and booklet on bulb growing on 


request. Prices New York clear of 
Customs Import only. Parcels from $2.50 up. 
Tulips, ete. 


Office for United States and Canada 
430 Brunswick Ave., Toronto, Canada 
H. B. McCready, Representative 
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Superior in Size 
and in Quality Supreme 


PEONIES AND IRISES 


Oriental Poppies Daylilies 
Japanese Irises 


HOLLAND BULBS 
FRANDAMA GARDENS 
Noble-Jenkintown, Pa. 














The Glen Road Iris Gardens 


Make a Specialty of fine and 
rare varieties 
GRACE STURTEVANT, Prop. 
Wellesley Farms Massachusetts 
EEE LEAR SEI EE RNEIIC PE FE 








Tulips — Giant Darwins 
We will have a lot of Choice 
Mixed Darwins. For July De- 
livery. 30 for $1 or 100 $3. 

Post Paid 
P. & BIRCH 
Laurel Springs, New Jersey 











THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 
INSECTICIDE 


A spray remedy for green, black, white 
fly, thrips, soft scale and most sap- 
sucking insects. 


FUNGINE 


For mildew, rust and other blights 
affecting flowers, fruits and vegetables. 


VERMINE 


For eel worms, angle worms, root lice, 
etc., working in the soil. 


Quart, $1; Gallon, $3 
Barrel Lots $2.50 Per Gal. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


Aphine Manufacturing Co. 
Madison, N. J. 





ROSE BUSHES 


ea we Plant H. T. roses now and 
have flowers this summer. All 
the leading varieties. Our little 


‘booklet mailed free on request. 


WAVERLEY OAKS RD. WALTHAM, MASS: 


THAT WILL BLOOM THIS YEARS 











STAR BRAND ROSES 
“American Pillar” and nearly 
every other good hardy climber 

Send for our list 


The 
CONARD-PYLE | * WEST GROVE 
COMPANY PENNA. 
Robert Pyle, Pres. Ant. Wintzer, Vice-Pres. 











J. HEEMSKERK 
c/o P. v. Deursen 
Sassenheim Holland 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, 
Crocus, Peonies, Iris, 
etc., etc. 
Catalogue free on application. 


OLD DEERFIELD 
Lawn & Shrub Fertilizer 
“55-5” 

LAW and NYE 

LANDSCAPE SERVICB 
Auburndale Massachusetts 

















GRAHAM GARDEN SERVICE 
Offers a few men and women a chance 
to earn this summer in congenial work 
with home owners in your community, 
introducing newer things and spreading 
arden knowledge. Full or part time. 
mmission on sales. Inexperienced 
often earn $500 their first season, and 
build permanent clientele. 
E. H. WOOD 
Main Street, Waltham, Mass. 




















Hyper-Humus5 
Puts The Top In Top-Soil 


Gardens, lawns.Flo 


Booklet and Prices on Request 
Hyper-Humus Co. Dept 14, Newton, N.J.| 
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Reliable Florists 











PENN THE FLORIST 








BOSTON, MASS. 
THOS. F. GALVIN, Jr. 


226 Devonshire Street 








BOSTON 
MASS. 


HOUGHTON 






ip 
GORNEY 





UNDER THE PARK ST. CHURCH 











BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For all this 
Florist District 


Flowers Telegraphed Anywhere 
124 TREMONT STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 
TEL. BEACH $210 











| BOSTON, MASS. 


HOFFMAN 


59-61 Massachusetts Ave. 
(In the heart of Back Bay) 


The Choicest Fruits and 
Flowers 
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—~—% Dignified, Exclusive Pro- 
Wy fession not overrun with 

‘ competitors. Crowded 
gt with opportunity for money- 


making and big fees. $5,000 to 
$10,000 incomes attained by experts. 
Easy to master under our  correspond- 
ence methods. Credentials awarded. We assist 
students and graduates in getting started and 
developing their businesses. Established 1916. 
Write for information; it will open your eyes. 
Do it today! . 


American Landscape School, 74-FA, Newark, N.Y. 





aa 











FLORIST 
Importer of Italian Arts and 
Antiques 
392 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 


B.B. 83938 


Coxrbone 





SPRYWHEEL 
The Baby Tractor 


. that does the work of STRONG 
> MEN. Cultivating and lawn 
mowing. Easy to buy— 
easy to use. Thou- 
sands sold and 
in successful 
A, use by fiorists, 

P seedsmen and 
gardeners. 


H. C. DODGE, Inc., 
32-46 Alger St. Boston, Mass. 





































W orcester’s 
Shop 
of 
Quality and 


Service 








Randall’s Flower Shop 


22 Pearl Street 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
Tel. Park 355 
‘*Cable address: Randall, Worcester.’’ 








David Clarke’s Sons 


Deliver orders from any part 
of the country to 


NEW YORK CITY 
Write or Telegraph 


2139-2141 BROADWAY - N.Y. 
Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus 








NEW YORK, N. Y. 
2 







329 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 





SAMUEL MURRAY 
FLORIST 
1017 Grand Avenue 


Kansas City, Mo. 











Burpee’s 


Sweet Peas 





ORCHIDS 


We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. 

If interested send for special list 
No. 79. 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 














Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
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can highly recommend it.” 














Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 





Victory Fertilizer—clean, odorless, effective; a high grade product 
which produces most gratifying results. 

Improve the soil with Victory Humus 
the natural soil builder and conditioner. 
Blooming” with Victory Plant Food, for all kinds of indoor plants. 

WHAT USERS SAY: 
“I tried your Victory Fertilizer in my garden and received wonderful results.” 


“I can assure you that I have found Victory Fertilizer to be most satisfactory.” 
“Victory Fertilizer has given us good satisfaction in every particular. 


| FERTILIZER For the Lawn, Garden, Shrubs and Flowers, use 
| 


“We have used your Victory Plant Food in our home for the different house 
plants, and it has been wonderful for them.” 


Victory Products Sold by Dealers Generally 


VICTORY FERTILIZER CO. 
54 North Street, Boston, Mass. 


| Write for Literature 


“Keep the Home Flowers 


We 
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Eliminate Unsightly 
Clothes Posts 


Modern invention has opened the 
way for greater clothes yard conven- 
ience and without clothes posts. 

The Hill Champion Clothes Dryer 
may be taken down when not in use, 
leaving entire area free. Provides 150 
feet of line, all within easy reach from 
one position. ® 

Here is an opportunity to make a 
decided Spring improvement in your 
yard space. 

Our folder K will give you complete 
information. Let us send it to you 
today. 


HILL CLOTHES DRYER COMPANY 
54 Central Street Worcester, Mass. 








CALIFORNIA 
DELPHINIUMS 


The “V. H.” strain stands rigid 
tests. Awards by P. P. I. E. (gar- 
den and cut flower); Calif. State 
Floral Soc.; Michel Medal; Pac. 
Coast Hort. Soc. (1923); and 
others. Trade pkt. (500 seeds) 
50c; trial pkt. 25c; or named, 
types, or color selections to order, 
direct from originator. 


Vanderbilt Hybrids 
230 Bay View St., San Rafael, Cal. 








Nursery Stock Equal to 
the Best 


“Trees Are Friends” 





Catalog on request 





LITTLEFIELD-WYMAN 
NURSERIES 
423 Adams St., No. Abington, Mass. 








The 


GARDEN NURSERIES 
A. E. Wohlert, Owner 
Japanese Roseflowering Cherries 
Montgomery Ave. Narberth, Pa, 








Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Evergreens 
and Roses 
Send us your list 
THE BARNES BROS. NURSERY CO. 
Yalesville, Conn. 











GE 


RANIUMS 
Nutts and whites, out of sand, 24c; in 23 
in. pots. 5c. Ricard, Poitevine and Viaud, 
pots, 6c. Wm. B. 
Dasha, 149 orth 8t., North Weymouth, Mass. 


out of sand, 8c; in 24 in 
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Roderick M. Crocket % 
Novelties in D R EE R 


SEEDS—BuLBS—PLANTS 


em New Jersey M I D S U M M E R 
FISKE SEED CO. CATALOGUE 


13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 


SEEDS FERTILIZERS BULBS 
Send for Catalogue 





































tells you what to plant at this 
time. It contains a complete 
list of all seasonable Vegetable 
and Flower Seeds, as well as 





winter and spring flowering 


Bulbs. Order your Bulbs now, 
Thomas J. Grey Co. to be sure of them for fall. 





SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- Write for free copy and please 
MENTS, WHOLESALE ‘ ; tae 
AND RETAIL mention this publication 


Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements tontomnmmn 
Catalogue upon Application 


16 So. Market Street HENRY i, DREER 
A 1306 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

















| NEW ENGLAND q 
QUALITY*STOCK—FRESH DUG 
EVERGREENS ° . 
Deciduous Trees, Shrubs & Vines Kindly Mention 
Send for Year Book 

te 


@ittle Tree Farms @ HORTICULTURE 
FRAMINGHAM 


CENTRE. MASSACHUSETTS ~~ ed ve . 
When Writing to Advertisers 

















Coniferous Evergreens 


Awarded both Silver and Gold Medal by Mass. Horti- 
cultural Society—the only ones ever given by this Society. 


BLUE HILL NURSERIES 


South Braintree Massachusetts 




























Hammond’s Grape Dust— 


effectively controls mildew 






Equally effective in either the original 
powder form or as a spray. Used to keep 
vining vegetable plants as well as Grape- 
vines free from mildew. Now serving its 
thirty-fifth year as a reliable fungicide, 
outdoors or under glass. 


“Insects and Blights”— 
helped 40 years 















Our modest printed messenger contains 
some interesting (and we trust useful) in- 
formation on the subject of bugs, blights. 
x ee — es be es oe mailed 
“a x“ ree and please mention 

RADE + WAR TURE. 












Hammond’s Gold Medal Remedies are sold at Most Reliable Seed Stores 


Hammond’s Paint and Slug Shot Works 
Beacon New York 





























85 State Street, Boston 
A Sensational Introduction 


SCABIOSA CAUCASICA | 


HYBRIDS 


In twelve new and distinct colours 
In Sealed Packets Only 


Alba Perfecta, Creamy-white; free. 
Constancy, Powdered violet-blue. 
Dorothy Gwyer, Bluish-mauve. 
Diamond, Attractive blue. 
Edith, Lavender-silver ; erect ; free. 
Elsie, Delicate silvery-blue. 
Empress, Platinum-blue; stamens pink. 
Harold, Deep Iris-blue. 
Isaac House, Intense violet-blue. 
Mary Witchell, Blue, shaded violet. 
Mrs. J. Smith, Silvery-blue; serrated. 
Purple Emperor, Ashen-violet, shaded purple. 
Mixed. From named varieties only. 
Prices, Postpaid: 
Per packet, 75 cents 
Collection of 6 varieties for $4.00 
Our Selection 
Collection of 12 varieties for $7.50 
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An A 
A : T H E - Portable 
utomatic Rain 
Oscillating AER making 





FOR WATERING 
VEGETABLE AND FLOWER 
GARDENS 


It rains at the RIGHT PLACE, at the 
RIGHT TIME, in the RIGHT 
QUANTITY 


IT COVERS A RECTANGULAR AREA 


The gears in the motor are enclosed and turn in oil, 
making it particularly well adapted for garden irrigation. 


Made in two 
sizes 


No. 6 covers 
14x45 feet 
Price $15.00 


No. 8 covers 
24x45 feet 
Price $18.00 





Service and 
satisfaction 
guaranteed 


Campbell Irrigation Company 
Matcotm C. LupLaM, Proprietor 
Woodbury, N. J 


Send for descriptive circulars 
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BOBBINK & ATKINS 





Ask for 
Catalog 


Visit 
Nursery 





PEONIES AND IRISES 


Our catalog Hardy Herbaceous Plants contains spe- 
cial lists of Peonies and Irises. It is a complete cata- 
log of Hardy, Old-Fashioned Flowers and Rock Gar- 
den Plants, many of which we have growing in pots 
for Summer planting. Beautifully illustrated in color 
and black. It contains an especially instructive alpha- 
betical table of Hardy Herbaceous Plants, indicating 
Flowering Period, approximate height and color. 


POT-GROWN PLANTS AND VINES 


We are growing in pots for summer planting 
Heather in variety, Japanese Holly, Evergreen Haw- 
thorn, Euonymus in variety, Wistaria, Clematis, Hop 
Vines, Honeysuckle, Silver Lace Vine—all are de- 
scribed in our Catalog of Evergreens, Trees, Shrubs 
and Vines. 


In your request for Catalog it is important to state 
definitely what you intend to plant 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 
Nurserymen and Florists 


RUTHERFORD NEW JERSEY 























WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME 


BUGS LEAVE HOME WHY BUGS LEAVE HOMEB 
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Way Buas LEA OME 























LRRD NILE LALA NEES ARE ENE ETE LE, AE MEE 
ITS RECORD SPEAKS FOR ITSELF 

That saves us a lot of talking about 
WILSON’S O. K. PLANT SPRAY 


If you are having any trouble keeping your plants 
clean, try WILSON’S O. K. PLANT SPRAY 
1 gallon $3.00 1 5-gallon can $10.00 


For Sale by All Dealers 
Cineret Milasn. 


SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 


WOH FHAVAT SONA AHA HWOH FHAVAT SONA AHA 


WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME 
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THE 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


has ben in existence ninety-six years and occupies a fully equipped building (Horti- 
cultural Hall) at the corner of Huntington Avenue and Massachusetts Avenue, in 
the heart of Boston. 


This building contains the most complete horticultural library in the United 
States. The books in this library may be consulted by anyone. Members may 
borrow books by showing their membership cards, and may obtain books by mail 
by writing to the Secretary, who invites correspondence in regard to the Library. 

The library also contains all the leading horticultural magazines of the United 
States and other countries. 

Visitors to Boston are invited to visit the library and make use of the reading 
room. 

A member may purchase any book or periodical on horticulture published in 
this country or may obtain information about those published abroad, by making 
application to the Secretary. 

All members of the Society receive annual membership tickets which give them 
entrance to all flower shows held in the building. Every member receives without 
additional charge every issue of HORTICULTURE, published twice a month and deal- 
ing with all phases of gardening. This paper is in close touch with the Arnold 
Arboretum, and may be depended upon for the latest information about novelties 








and important introductions. 


life membership. 


Any person, properly endorsed, may become a member of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society by applying to the Secretary, Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
Mass., and by paying the modest fee of two dollars a year or fifty dollars for a 
































Horticultural Soriety 
of New York, Inc. 


The Board of Directors of the Horticultural 
Society of New York cordially invite you to 
become a member of the Society and desire to 
enumerate some of the activities and privileges 
which they feel justify the hope of placing your 
name on ‘our membership list: 

Summer shows, entirely free to the public, in- 
volving a premium list of big proportions. 

Lecture course by eminent men in the field of 
horticulture, also free to the public, and held in 
the American Museum of Natural History of 
which we are one of the affiliated societies. 

Pilgrimages to the estates of some of our em- 
inent members for study and inspiration. 

A season ticket to the International Flower 
Show at Grand Central Palace, New York, each 
March. 

The right to the receipt of HorTICULTURE 
semi-monthly. 

The use of papers compiled and filed in the 
office on all horticultural subjects, lecturers, gar- 
den club organization, lore and needs. 

The right to notification of all activities of 
the Society. 


Offices and Library 
598 Madison Ave., New York City 

















The Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society 


1600 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 
President 
Mr. JAMEs Boyp 


Vice-Presidents 
Mr. C. HARTMAN KuBvn, Mr. C. F. C. Stout 


Secretary 
Mr. Davip Rust 


Treasurer 
Mr. S. S. PENNOCK 


The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society is the oldest 
society in America devoted to the interests of Horti- 
culture, having been organized in 1827. 


The Society’s new rooms are located at 1600 Walnut 
Street, in the heart of Philadelphia, and are open daily 
to members and their friends, except on Sundays and 
holidays. 

The Library has been brought up to date and con- 
tains all the leading horticultural books and magazines, 
as well as the catalogues of practically every important 
seedsman and nurseryman in Europe and America. 

The Council Room is available for the use of any 
horticultural organization having an officer who is a 
member of the Society. 

Illustrated lectures on Horticulture are given during 
the winter and frequent exhibitions of fruits, plants, 
vegetables, etc., are held throughout the year. 

All the privileges of this Society are included in the 
membership of Three Dollars a year. 
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EKLPHINIUMS 


Kelway’s Exhibition and other fine strains 











the best of the standard sorts. 
and get the best varieties. 








Delphiniums—Kelways Exhibition Strain mx., awarded the 
highest prizes, 25 for $1.50; 50, $2.75; 100, $5. Seeds, 
$1 for 500. fr 

Delphinium—Rev. Lascelles, a very fine sort that comes prac- 
tically true from seed, 25 for $2; 50, $3.50; 100, $6. 300 
seeds, $1. 

Delphinium—Dusky Monarch, Excelsior, Monarch of all, James 
Wm. Kelway, The Alake, F. Nagle—any of these six named 
varieties 25 for $3.50; 50, $6; 100, $10. 

Delphinium Bella Donna, the popular bright blue; Bellamosum, 
dark blue; Blue Butterfly, dwarf bright blue; White Butter- 
fly, dwarf white—the above at 25 for $1.25; 50, $2.25; 100 
$4.00. 9 

Delphinium—Field-grown plants of good English Hybrids and 
Bella Donna—$3 per dozen. 


We also have seedlings of the following annuals for after 

the 20th of May and June delivery :— 

Asters—The Kelway Aster ‘‘New Development,’’ an extra 
fine race, closely resembling Japanese Chrysanthemums. Fine 
for cut bloom and decorative purposes. Mx. seedlings—25 
for $1.50; 50, $2.75; 100, $5. Named sorts of above Pride 
of the West (white), Queen of the West (azure blue), Kin 
of the West (purple), Beauty of the West (shell pink), Glo 
of the West (rose) —$2.50 for 25; $4 for 50; $7.50 for 100. 


Kelway’s Giant Branching—24 feet high, flower 5 inches 
diameter. Snowstorm (white); Splendor (pink)—25 for 
$3; 50, $5. 

Also the following fine cut flower sorts—Balls White, Crego’s 
Lavender, shell pink, and giant white $1.50 for 25; $2.75 
for 50; $5 per 100. 

The following—25 for $1.50; $5 per 100:— 

Balsam, Camellia-flowered. 

Centaurea—Double Blue Florists’ strain 

Stocks—Double white 

Cosmos—Extra early Mammoth. 

Anchusa capensis (blue). 

Didiscus or Trachymene—Blue lace flower. 

Calendula—tThe Ball. 


PERENNIAL SEEDLINGS for June delivery 


i Aquilegia—Scott Elliott’s Hybrids—25 for $1.50; $5 per 100. 

Aquilegia—Kelway’s Long-spurred Hybrids—25 for $1.50; $5 
per 100. 

Statice latifolia—25, $1.00; 100, $3.50. 

Gaillardia—Kelway’s Exhibition and Border Strain. Will 
bloom late—25 for $2; 50, $3.50; 100, $6. 


We offer seedlings for June and later delivery that will bloom the first year; second year make magnificent 
show. We use only the finest strain of seed for our seedlings and specialize on rare and new varieties, and 
By planting our seedlings you often save four-fifths of the cost of the plants, 
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Field and pot-grown plants of the following for immedi- 
ate results :— 


Heuchera ericoides. The finest of heucheras. Good plants— 
$3 per doz. .Extra large $5. 


Phlox—Miss Lingard. The finest of phloxes. 
bloomer—$3 per doz. 

Phlox—Frau von Lasburgh. Largest white—$3 per dozen. 

oe yellow evening primrose—fine—$2.50 per 
ozen. 

Pyrethrum roseum mx.—$2.50 per doz. 

Forgetmenots—$1 per doz. 

Pansies—fine strain—$1 per doz. 

Snapdragons—in six finest named varieties—$1.50 per doz. 

Moonflowers—Blue and white—$1.50 per doz. 

Tne following hardy perennial seedlings for August and Sep- 

tember planting. Make a bed in the vegetable garden and 

plant the following a few inches apart, covering lightly with 

straw for the winter. They will then be ready to plant into 

permanent position in spring, and at the cost of a few dollars 

see have hundreds of plants of the finest sorts for your 

garden :— 


Pansies—Kelway‘s Choicest—50, $1.75; 100, $3; Steele’s 
Mastodon Miracle mx. 50, $1.75; 100, $3. 


Anchusa Italica Dropmore var.—25, $1.50; 100, $5. 


English Daisies—Kelway’s pink Princess, Snowflake, and 
Ranunculus varieties—50, $1.75; 100, $3. 


Pyrethrum—Kelway’s Exhibition strain from double named 
kinds—25 for $2; 100, $6. 
Kelway’s Exhibition strain from single named sorts—25' for 
$1.75; 100, $5. 
Aquilegia chrysantha—yellow—25 for $1; 100, $3. 
Aquilegia coerulea—Rocky Mt. Blue—25 for $1.50; 100, $4. 
Campanula carpatica—white and blue—25, $1; 100, $3. 
Campanula persicifolia—white and blue—25, $1; 100, $3. 
Canterbury Bells—finest sorts mixed—25, $1; 100, $3. 
Foxgloves—mixed—25, $1; 100, $3. 
Geum—Lady Stratheden and Mrs. Bradshaw—25, $2; 100, $7. 
Hollyhock—Double, in 12 separate colors—25, $2; 100, $7. 
Hollyhock—Double Mixed—25, $1.25; 100, $4. 
Forgetmenots—50, $1.75; 100, 3. 
Phlox—Hardy—Kelway’s New Hybrids—25, $2; 100, $7. 


Lily of the Valley—German-grown Valley from cold storage 
for house and greenhouse forcing. The pips we sell carry 
large bells on long stems, quite superior to the small-flowered 
partes variety. A bundle of 25 pips costs $1.75; 50, $3; 
100, $5.50. 


All summer 





Keep this list for future reference 
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ADDRESS 


North Shore Ferneries Company 
Beverly, Mass. 
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